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PENSION APPROPRIATION BILL. 



COMMirrBB ON APPBOPRIA.TION8, 

Tuesday f January 16, 1900, 
The subcommittee of the CJommittee on Appropriations, having onder consideration 
th^ pension appropriation bill, this day met, Hon. Samuel S. Barney in the chair. 

STATEBnSNT OF HOK. H. CLAY EVAKS, COMMISSIOKSB OF 

PEKSIOKS. 

The Chairman. Now, Mr. Commissioner, if you will look at the first item in the 
first section of the bill, which is the provision for army and navy pensions: For 
invalids, widows, minor children, etc., your estimate for 1901 is $144,000,000. 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Your appropriation for the fiscal vear 1900 was $144,000,000 and 
for 1899 it was $140,000,000? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What were the disbursements on account of pensions in the year 
1898? 

Mr. Evans. About $138,000,000 and some hundred thousand dollars. 

The Chairman. You mean 1899, do you not? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; I mean in 1899. I beg your pardon; it was $144,651,000 for 1898. 

The Chairman. That is, the disbursements for the fiscal year 1899 were about 
$6,000,000 less than for the fiscal year 1898? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

The GteAiRMAN. Then, can you explain to us why it is you ask for as large an 
appropriation for 1901 as you had for 1900? 

Mr. Evans. I did that anticipating the probable effects of the Spanish war. 

Mr. McCleary. Do you think that will be enough? 

Mr. Evans. It will be enough; yes, sir. I wifl sav this to you, Mr. Chairman, 
that the difference practically between 1898 and 1899 in the disbursements is owing 
to the fact that during the first two years of this Administration a vef y considerable 
effort was made to clear up the old claims which had merit in them, and that requires 
a considerably lai^ payment frequently in arrearages. You will notice the differ- 
ence now between the annual value of the pension roll and the disbursements each 
year. 

The Chairman. What is the annual value of the pension roll for 18997 

Mr. Evans. The annual value of the pension roll at the close of the year 1899 is 
$131,619,961. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. What page are you reading from? 

Mr. Evans. Page 102 of tne Commissioner's report. 

The Chairman. What does that make the annual averase value oteach pension? 

Mr. Evans. That is taking all pensioners on the roll on tne 30th day of June, at the 
close of the fiscal year, and ascertaining just what the annual pension would be to 
meet those on the pension roll. That is the annual value of the pejision roll as set 
forth on page 102. Now, the amount paid out you will see in that column following 
is growing less each vear between the annual value of the pension roll and the 
amount paid. It is because, Mr. Chairman, we are getting nearer up with the 
adjudication of claims and the old payments are less each year. 

Mr. McCleary. Those cases which were behind were cases which had not been 
called up? 

Mr. Evans. There are various causes why they were behind. For instance, the evi- 
dence could not be found. I think I explained to you last year where there was a 
lack of evidence or something those claims were sent to special examiners, and the 
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claimant was given the benefit of the services of the special examiner to examine 
his claim where it was seemingly a good claim. 

The Chairman. Then, as I miderstand it, the reason why the amomit pfl,id each year 
has decreased, whereas the annual value of the pension roll has increased, is because 
at the present time you are not paying so many large old claims as you did in former 
years? 

Mr. Evans. That is it. There are not the large old claims to be adjudicated. We 
are getting nearer up. I will say to you I have every Monday morning a sort of 
kitchen caoinet, it might be called. The chiefs all meet with the deputies and the 
Commissioner and we take into consideration — only yesterday morning, not in antici- 
pation of this meeMng, I asked the chiefs of division how they stood with the adjudi- 
cation of claims, for instance, on the original claims. 

The chief of the eastern division, which embraces all of New England, New York, 
New Jersey, and Delaware says he is up within three months on ori^nal claims. 
The chief of the middle division, embracing Pennsvlvania, Ohio, and Michigan, says 
he is currently up to date so far as the evidence submitted on original claims is con- 
cerned. The chief of the western division reports that he is current. 

Mr. McCleary. That means that every case has been allowed if the evidence 
showed it to be worthy? 

Mr. Evans. Just so fast as the evidence is completed on that claim it is taken up 
and allowed. You will hear many complaints about being far behind on original 
claims, but so fast as they furnish the evidence they are allowed. Now we are only 
three months behind in the adjudication of original claims. We are trying to keep 
along about there. On the increase claims we are fairly behind. 

Mr. McCleary. Wh^ is that? 

Mr. Evans. I have given more attention really to bringing upclaims. The men who 
have never had anything, I think, ought to be given a show. They may have become 
separate<l from their comrades; a man may have enlisted in the East and gone out 
West and have Ixjcome separated from his comrades, and they find it hard to prove 
their claims. We have let the increase wait on the original claims and give them a 
chance, therefore, you see. There is some complaint about the Bureau not allowing 
as many claims as in times past. Thev are not to be allowed, the harvest has been 
gathered, but we are taking up those claims and adjudicating them as rapidly as we 
get the evidence. 

The Chairman. Mr. Commissioner, I think we ought to know something about 
why you are asking $6,000,000 more than you expencted last year on account of the 
claims growing out of the Spanish war— that is, the disbursements on account of pen- 
sions for 1899 were $138,000,000 plus? 

Mr. Evans. $138,355,053. • 

The Chairman. And nevertheless you are asking for $144,000,000 for the same pur- 
pose, and that will make about $6,000,000 more. Now, upon what basis do you 
reckon vou are going to need that $6,000,000? 

Mr. livANs. That was on a careful estimate we made on the possibilities of the new 
claims to be allowed as a resfdt of the war with Spain. 

The Chairman. How many did you allow last year? 

Mr. Evans. We only allowed a few last year; I think only 303 claims up to the 
end of the fiscal year June 30 had l>een adjudicated. 

The Chairman. For the fiscal year 1899 how much was paid out on mxount of 
claims growing out of the Spanish war? 

Mr. Evans. It is a very small amount; they average $195 and something. I would 
say there were 303 claims only, and they average, the first payments, $195 and 
something. 

The Chairman. Can you tell us how many claims are now on file unadjudicated 
growing out of the Spanish war? 

Mr. Evans. On the 1st day of January there were 26,567 claims which had l>een 
filed. 

The Chairman. At the present time I think your report shows that the average 
value of pensions allowecl on accoimt of the war with Spain is $196.53? 

Mr. Evans. About that amount. 

The Chairman. Taking that as a basis it would take a good many claims to foot up 
$6,000,000? 

Mr. Evans. It would. This is only an estimate. We did not expend what you 
gave us last year. You gave us $144,000,000 and we only expended $138,000,000. 
As I sav, this is an estimate and we may not reach that amount. 

Mr. ilK^LEARY. You would rather have a margin to turn back into the Treasury 
than be a little short? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. The Bureau allows claims without reference, I might say, 
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to your appropriation, and one year we allowed quite a good many more than you 
had appropriated for, but it was appropriated for readily by Congress. I take it that 
the real pension roll — that is, the war of the rebellion and up to the Spanish war^-will 
not run m excess of what it was in 1899, and that is practioEilly $138,000,000 in round 
numbers. Now, the other is an uncertain quantity, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. You say there were, January 1,' about 25,000 claims on file? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And how many of those will be adjudicated the next fiscal yeai? 

Mr. Evans. I should say, on an estimate as to the conditions in the past, that there 
possibly might be 10,000. 

The Chairman. If 10,000 claims were adjudicated and allowed at an average of 
$196.58 that would only make about $2,000,000? 

Mr. Evans. Probably. 

Mr. Benton. Probablj[ you have not thought as time goes on the back pay of 
those men filing applications will be larger. It would be an addition of a year. 

The Chairman. Yes; but that would only make about $2,000,000 if he allows 
10,000 claims. 

Mr. Benton. At that figure; but if you add another year it will make another mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. Evans. The gentleman strikes the point right. The first payment is larger as 
they run on. 

The Chairman. I suppose that is what swells the annual value of the claims at the 
present time? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; I made an effort, I might say, Mr. Chairman, to adjudicate 
very promptly, a special effort, and put on special watch to take up claims of the 
Spanish war where men had gunshot wounds and those made widows bv reason of 
the Spanish war. I took up those very promptly just as soon as we could get the 
evidence, and we made a special effort to eet it. 

Mr. Benton. I got a man a pension inside of six months after the claim was filed 
on account of a gunshot wound. 

Mr. Evans. They have been allowed a pension sixty days after they filed the 
papers. 

Mr. McCleary. That accounts probably for the higher annual average than the 
civil war? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; that accounts for the greater average of the pensions of the 
Spanish war, because they were gunshot wounds and there were quite a number 
officers* widows. 

Mr. Benton. On page 91 you call attention to the war with Spain 

The Chairman. I simply want to ask one question in connection with this right 
here, and that is, do you consider this estimate of $144,000,000 a pretty liberal one? 

Mr. Evans. I do. 

The Chairman. For the amount which will be required for the Pension Bureau 
for the fisi^Al year 1901? 

Mr. Evans. I do. 

The Chairman. It will doubtless cover it. 

Mr. Evans. Fully. 

The Chairman. The expenditures on account of pensions growing oilt of the civil 
war will probably not increase, but, if anything, will decrease? 

Mr. Evans. I believe they would. 

The Chairman. And that the extra $6,000,000 will fully cover the pensions that 
will be allowed growing out of the Spanish war? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; I intended it should be a liberal estimate. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. Let me inquire the amount of your unexpended balance which 
you stated a while ago but I did not get it. 

Mr. Evans. It was the difference between $138,355,000 and $144,000,000, which 
would be about $5,645,000, say. 

Mr. McCleary. Nearly enough to pay the Spanish claims? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I notice page 91 and page 92 of your report, whereon we find a 
statement of the claims growing out of the Spanish war. It seems there have been 
claims growing out of the Spanish war under the act of June 27, 1890? 

Mr. Evans. Those are dependents, and it has been construed as an amendment to 
the general law. The Department holds that that section of the act of 1890 is an 
amendment to the general law. 

Mr. McCleary. Which section? 

Mr. Evans. It is the section with reference to dependents. Look now on page 62 
of the laws which the chairman has. 
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The Chairman. Will you look at that and tell U8 what section it i^ 

Mr.v Evans. Here it is. It is on page 61 under the head of "dependent parents." 
This is construed as an amendment to the fonner act j)ensioning dependent parents. 

The CHAiRjtfAN. And not applicable alone to soldiers of the civil w&ff 

Mr. Evans. It is not construed that way. It is an amendment to the general law. 
Then comes in the next section, and that becomes necessary to have servwi in the war 
of the rel)ellion. There have been some claims filed, as you will see, under this act; 
there are a few. 

Mr. Bknton. Mothers and fathers? 

Mr. P^VANs. Yes. This comes in under the act of June 27, and they are filed just 
the same, and that is construed as an amendment by the Department; this first sec- 
tion of the original law. 

The Chairman. Now, I notice another thing in your report, and that is the total 
number of applications for the fiscal year 1899 was 48,765, which was an average of 
about 10,000 more than for the last six or seven vears, and at the same time for the 
fiscal year 1899 there were only 37,000 claims a^lowe<i, which was something like 
10,000'less on an average than for live or six years Ijefore that? 

Mr. Evans. How is that? 

The Chairman. That the total numl)er of applications for the fiscal year 1899 was 
48,765, whereas the total number of applications for five vears previous to that was 
an average of 37,000 or 38,000. 

Mr. Evans. You must take into consideration the 17,000 of the Spanish war remain- 
ing unadjudicated. 

The Chairman. But at the same time the report shows that the number of claims 
allowed has been 37,000 onlv, whereas for five or six vears before that it was on an 
average of 43,000 or 44,000. * 

Mr. Evans. The average before that, vou mav take this in 1896, was 33,000 filed; 
1897, 39,000 filed— look at page 57 of th'at reixJrt— 1898, 37,000 filed, and last year 
48,000 filed. You will find there by looking at the applications filed — for instance 
under the army and navy, aside from the war with Spam — that the applications are 
much less last year. 

The anny applications for invalids filed in 1898 were 2,217 under the old law, and 
last year 1,144. Widows' applications for 1898 were 7,000, and last year they were 
7,173. Navy applications file<l the previous year were 667, and there were 392 last 
year. Widows the year before last were 315, and last year 268. That is the com- 
parative standpoint. Under the ac*t of June 27, 1890,* there were 12,000 invalids 
fileil for 1898, 7,500 for 1899; widows, 14,081 for 1898, and 14,495 for 1899. So you 
see the Spanish war is what has come in to make the difference. 

The Chairman. Nevertheless it does not explain this fact, why the total number 
of applications for 1899 was larger than it has Wen for the last five or six years and 
the total number of claims allowed is considerably smaller. 

Mr. Evans. It must be smaller in the future; if it is confined to the war of the 
rebellion you will not have the material to work on. 

Mr. Mc(/Leary. You mean those claims have l^een adjudicate<l? 

Mr. Evans. Those are original, Mr. Chainnan, on that page 57. 

The Chairman. They are not claims for increases? 

Mr. Evans'. No; those are original claims. Take for instance in 1892 there were 
224,000 allowed and I can not reach that. There are not that many. 

The Chairman. I think I understand that now. 

Mr. FIvANs. They are original claims, original allowances, and do not cover the 
increases. There is another abstract which snows the increase and so on. There are 
some complaints alx)ut a large amount of claims rejected last year that may- have been 
brought to your attention. 

The ChaTrman. I presume thev have been brought to the attention of us all. 

Mr. Evans. That comes in various ways. If you will look at a i>age there in the 
report you will see the difficulty. 

The Chairman. AVhat page? 

Mr. Evans. You will find a tal)le showing the work of the record division. You 
take the duplicate claims which are filed — see table 25, in the middle of the page — 
a total of 25,351 were fiUnl. There were 2,099 duplicates. 

Mr. Benton. Civil- war claims? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; claims for those already pensioned under the act of 1890, and 
claims for those having claims already pending under the act of 1890, and claims for 
increase of claimants already pensioned, so it left original claims filed only 7,596. 
Going down to the last exhibit, right at the foot of the page, under claims filed under 
the act of 1890, the total number of claims filed is 85,754. First deducting claims for 
increase, 34,330, we have 51,424 to account for. Of this number there were 24,300 
which were duplicates. 
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Mr. Benton. That is, the men had filed two claims under the same law? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; the men may have filed three or four. They strike different 
pension attorneys and thev persuade them they have better facilities and so they file 
another claim and those claims have to be considered, jacketed, filed, etc. 

Now, another thing makes a large number of rejections. 

Men are now filing claims for new disabilities under the old law. The^ have had 
a pension for many years for certain disabilities. Age and the infirmities of age 
comes on and they are disabled more and more, and they file an application for a 
new disability. There is nothing of it in the war records as a basis to work that 
claim on. Tney are given the privilege under the practice to prove the existence of 
that disability is of service origin. 

Possibly tliat claimant ha« had a half dozen or a dozen medical examinations 
during this pericni that he has been pensioned, but this new disability for which he 
sets up a claim has not been made apparent by the medical examination of half a 
dozen or dozen, as the ca«e may be, so that it is' pretty hard for a man, after thirty- 
five years or more have elapsed, to prove a new disability which he claims is of serv- 
ice origin, and the claim must necessarily be rejected under the law. I can not 
allow those claims unless they are established by proof, Ixjcause the records are 
against them to start with. 

Again, another claimant, a man may have a fixed disability for which he is pen- 
sioned, a loss of a hand, or arm, or leg, and he files for some other disability at this 
late day, rheumatism or something tliat has never been shown to exist in times 
past. They will come up although they have got fixed disabilities, and those claims 
nave all to be acted uix)n under our practice, and when a claim is rejected that does 
not finish it; a claim is always pending and may be called up again at any time. 

Mr. McClkarv. A claim rejected under the act of 1890 stays rejected? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir; it does not stay rejected. 

Mr. Benton. Unless he puts in other testimony within six months, or a new 
application? 

Mr. P^VANs. Or a new application, and if the new application claims and the medical 
examination shows the ais?abilitv existed at first we nave to consider him under the 
act of March 6, 1896, and go back. That is proper, and if he has been wrongfully or 
unjustly dealt with it will date back to the date of the original filing of the claim. 
Those claims are all considered. 

The Chairman. What is your opinion as to the advisability of continuing the pro- 
viso in the next paragraph, for fees and expenses of examining surgeons, which is as 
follows: 

"That the report of such examining surgeons shall specifically state the rating 
which, in their judgment, the applicant is entitled to." 

What is your judgment as to that proviso going again into this appropriation bill? 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that the last proviso in that 
section be stricken out. 

The Chairman. Will you give us your reasons? 

Mr. Evans. It is the most inischievoas piece of legislation, in my opinion, which 
was ever enacted, and it causes more dissatisfaction to thie pensioners, more trouble 
to the Bureau, and there is absolutely no possible good that can come from it. The 
law provides for a medical board for the Bureau for the purpose of uniforming those 
ratings according to the disabilities under the different laws; there are two separate 
and distinct systems. 

The medical examiners, although they may be skilled in their practice, learned in 
meilicine, and know the condition of the men, know nothing about the practice 
of pensioning and rating soldiers for those disabilities according to law, and they 
know nothing about the different laws, and therefore it brings trouble from every 
quarter and no good. If that proviso was not in there I believe it would give a 
much better service of the medical examining lx)ards, because they would be more 
careful in recording their diagnoses of disabilities that claimant has. It makes them 
careless, as you will find in mv annual report they will rate a man at $17 a month 
for a practically normal liver; but that signifies nothing. If it is practically nonnal 
the man is not disabled. We have all those things to contend witn and it comes up 
in a thousand different ways. • 

As the gentleman suggested, the boards are prohibited from giving out this infor- 
mation. If they make a eood diagnosis of a case, then the medical board in the 
Bureau wull rate a man in Kansas the same as he is rated in Pennsylvania, the same 
as he is rated in Massachusetts or Maine, the same as he is rated m Minnesota, for 
that matter, and if we are to go on these ratings there would be no sort of uniformity 
in the fifteen different counties of your respective Congressional districts. 

The Chairman. Right there; is it not a fact the examining board here for their 
ratings depend upon the facts set forth in the diagnoses of the local examining boards 
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and do not pay any attention whatever to the ratines of the local examining boards? 

Mr. Evans. We absolutely ignore the ratings of the local examining boards. 

Mr. McClbary. You consider the function of the examining board to examine the 
pathology of the case, if that is a correct term? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; the physical condition of the man. If he is disabled, what 
cause is he disabled from. They submit that to the Bureau. He may have a pen- 
sionable disability under the ac^t of 1890. Those are pensions for the present condi- 
tion of the man. He may be pensioned under the general law and the 1,500 medical 
boards can not know that, and they can not be expected to study and inform them- 
selves on all those questions. He may be pensioned for a disability which originated 
in service in line of duty; he may have other disabilities which nave come on him 
since as the result of age and the infirmities of age. 

Now, when it comes to the Bureau, if he is pensioned under the act of 1862 and 
amendments, he is pensioned for a certain disability of 8er\nce origin. He can reach 
up as high under that law as $100 a month, loss of both arms, but under the other 
law he can not get above $12, and, as the gentleman said, the boards are prohibited 
from giving the information as to the rating, but I notice they always find it out. 
Now let me sav here again, there is another law in another apj)ropriation that is 
just as bad^ and that is requiring the Bureau to furnish to the claimant or his attor- 
ney — that IS, to exhibit — the medical certificate. It brings on trouble and 

Mr. Benton. How is that? 

Mr. Evans. The attorneys here in the city can come for the claimant and get the 
rating as given by the medical examiner. 

Mr. Benton. I did not know they were permitted to do that. 

Mr. Evans. Your law makes me do it. 

The Chairman. I want to get your opinion as to this proviso in a nutshell. As I 
understand it — in other words, in settling a pension claim you do as the courts do in 
examination of cases — you depend upon the facts set forth in the examining surgeon's 
report and not upon the opinion upon those facts? 

Mr. Evans. That is right. 

The Chairman. So, actually, this proviso has had no effect in determining claims in 
the Pension Office whatever? 

Mr. Evans. That is, the rating. 

The Chairman. Do you not think it would aid, and does and ought to aid, the 
examining board here to ^t the judgment of the local examining board as to the 
effect which certain disabilities have upon a soldier? That is, men having actual 
visual observation of a man could determine better as to what disability was growing 
out of certain diseases than you could here in Washington from a simple statement 
of the case, so that it ought to be of some benefit to you here to get the opinion of the 
local examining lx)ard? 

Mr. Evans. If you presume, Mr. Chairman, that all these local examining boards 
are skilled in the'practice of rating, that they are all acting on the same standpoint, 
then it might aid; but from ob8er\^ation, and I brought this to your attention last 
year when I was before this committee, and the year before, of the pernicious 
results, if a board is conservative, and some of them are consen'ative, it is liable again 
to lead the examiner in the Bureau astray by not rating a man at all. He sees tliey 
gave him there two-eighteenths on some disability, and a careless examiner might 
run over it, and I insist that it would be better not to have any rating, an<l the medi- 
cal examiner would then give a more detailed description of the disability. 

The Chairman. How are vou going to make him do that; the leaving out of this 
proviso will not make him (to that? 

Mr. Evans. Twelve and a half per cent of the certificates were returned last year 
l>ecause the medical examiners depended too much upon the ratings and not upon 
the skilled medical examination of what seemed to be the disability, and it affords 
no information to the Bureau to act upon. We can not act on their ratings. 

The law provides that the men mus't be disabled, and we only pension for a disa- 
bility; and for a man to say, simply, as I had a lx)ard — and I frequently have them 
where they describe five men examined in one day, and every one seenanl to be 
exactly the same and each one rated at $30. I have had to suspend several lx>ards 
in that way, and they estimated the disability at $30 and gave a very short descrip- 
tion of the disabilities. You do not permit me to pension men at their estimated 
necessities? 

The Chairman. No; but here is the idea. It seems to me that if a soldier could 
appear before a capable and honest examining board, and by actually seeing the 
man and at the same time examining[him medicallv, as they should, that they could 
determine better what his disabilities were than tney could from a mere statement 
sent here to Washington. In other words, if these old soldiers could appear right 
before your examining board here, and have an actual obser\'ation of tnem, they 
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could tell better what ratings they were entitled to than they can by a statement 
which they receive from the distant board. 

Mr. Evans. I insist there, Mr. Chairman, that these boards do not get paid enough 
for them to study the laws and the ratings and the two absolute and distmct systems 
of pensioning to justify them to go into rating. They are educated in medical 
schools, and are presumed to be skilled in medicine and can describe the condition of 
the man, but they can not give the rating intelligently, and it has caused more criti- 
cism upon the Bureau, it is more mischievous in its results, than any little piece of 
le«slation that ever was enacted. 

Mr. Bell. I have had a good many examined before two or three boards. A man 
would come in and say that he did not want to go to Montrose, but to such and such 
a place, and in some cadto they probably had three examinations. How do they 
agree? 

Mr. Evans. Sometimes they agree very fairly and sometimes we send a man to 
test the examinations. 

Mr. McCleary. As I understand, you have no objections to the medical board 
expressing its judgment as to the fraction of disability — two-eighteenths, fot instanc^e — 
but what you object to is the money rating? 

Mr. Evans. I object to the money rating. It is all understood what two-eighteenths 
mean. Those ratings are all given in the esthnate. Those eighteenths pertain to the 
old law. If it gave seventeen-eighteenths, that means $17 under the old law, but it 
would only mean about half of that under the new law. 

Mr. McCleary. Then you object to any sort of an estimate, and what you want is 
the medical fact? 

Mr. Evans. What I want first is a good medical description, and when they can 
put in the eighteenths they ^et careless and do not make a good medical description. 

Mr. McCleary. That is* it is easier to reach a conclusion than it is to give the 
basis of that (Conclusion? 

Mr. Evans. That is the point exactly in it. 

The Chairman. It is easier to give an opinion than the facts? 

Mr. Evans. They have, for instance, a dozen medical examinations in a case, and 
here would be a case [illustrating with a book], and so on along down, and there is 
the last me<Hcal examination as it would appear to the Bureau. There is the last 
one, and what does the medical examination show there? Those are always com- 
pared to see how they run. 

The Chairman. We will take up that section. For fees and expenses of examining 
surgeons. You asked $700,000 for the fiscal year 1901. You expended for the fiscal 
year 1900 $700,000, anil that was your estimate, and your estimate for the fiscal year 
1901 is $700,000. Can you tell us how much you expended in 1899 for this purpose? 

Mr. Evans. We have not that, but it will go something over $900,000. 

Mr. Chairman. So there will l>e a deficiency? 

Mr. Evans. I think there will be a deficiency — wait a minute. 

The Chairman. For 1899? 

Mr. Evans. For 1900. There will be a deficiency, in my opinion, and there has 
been a deficiency in ]x>th of the past years. In 1898 you appropriated $700,000 and 
the demands for medical examinations were such that I called upon you for $250,000 
more, making it $950,000. You then appropriated for me in vour urgent deficiency 
$14,000 more, making $964,000, and that is for 1898. In 1899 you appropriated 
$700,000 on the original estimate, but I had to call upon you for $250,000 more. It 
will not be quite all upe<l when the accounts for 1899 are finally eettleil. It will be 
$900,000 and over, so I expect now it will take more than $700,(XX). 

The Chairman. And the long and short is vou will need at least $700,000? 

Mr. Evans. We will need at least $700,000 there. 

The Chairman. We will go to the next item and ask in regard to the salaries of 
the 18 agents. You have had $72,000 since 1887, so I suppose that is a permanent, 
fixed salary list? 

Mr. Evans. There are 18 agencies, with a salary fixed at $4,000 each by law. 

The Chairman. Your estimate for clerk hire is the same? 
. Mr. FivANs. Mr. Chairman, I appeal to you on that to give me $430,000. 

The Chairman. That does not appear to* be in the estimate of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. Evans. Well, it is not, but I have had to work that very closely in every 
way to get the work done. The ajjjencies are not paid over 75 per cent in rates of 
salaries that are paid here in Washington — not over, and hardly that. You can see, 
Mr. Chairman, there are more than a million pensioners paid in a year, of those who 
go on the rolls and come off the rolls and those who only go one time and never 
appear again, so there are paid over a million people four times a year. They must 
keep up all those records and keep the books in good shape. In order to get out 
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this year I ^ot permission from the Civil Service Commission to employ temporary 
clerks for thirty days in the agencies aroimd. On at^count of that work I think you 
ought, in justice to the service, to give me $430,000 for the agencies. 

The Chairman. Do I imderstand you want an extra $15,000 for the purpose of 
paying higher salaries to those clerks or for the purpose of employing more clerks? 

Mr. Evans. For the purpose of employing more clerks. 

The Chairman. That would give you many more clerks? 

Mr. Evans. It would give me on an average — if you give me the $15,000 more I 
will start them in the agencies at $(KX). 

The Chairman. That would be 25? 

Mr. Evans. Yes. 

The Chairman. You have 18 agencies? 

Mr. Evans. You see that is a very small allowance. 

The Chairman. It would give one extra clerk at each agency? 

Mr. Evans. About one and a half on an average at an agency, but the agencv here 
is a little peculiar. This agency pays all foreign pensioners and makes the disburse- 
ments for tfie medical examiners of $950,000 a year additional which the other 
agencies have not to contend with. Then I might add for your information in this 
connection, and I want to say frankly to you there is one item of the law which is not 
being complied with, because it coulH not possibly be complied with with the present 
appropriation for clerk hire m the agencies. The law requires that the pension agent 
shall send out his voucher to the pensioner within fifteen da^s of the date of pay- 
ment and you have cut that clerk hire down so low they send it out three months m 
advance. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. This additional help which you ask for, do you make it perma- 
nent or temporary? 

Mr. Evans. It shoujd be permanent as long as we keep up to a million i)en8ioner8. 
That would l^e 43 cents a year for the payment of a million pensioners four times a 
year, or in other words 43 cents apiece. 

The Chairman. I notice you had for the fiscal year 1898 $230,000. 

Mr. Evans. We did. 

The Chairman. Was there any more work to be done then than now? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. Was there a reduction in the help? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir ; we had to cut them down ; we had to cut down the appro- 

E nation for each one of the agencies to comply with the appropriations, and it has 
othered some of them to keep it up. 

Mr. Van Voorhis. I notice the appropriations, however, have been based upon 
your estimates right along. 

Mr. Evans. No; wait a moment. The Secretary of the Interior each time cut it 
to just what you appropriate*! for the previous year, and instead of raising anything 
he just held it that way. My estimate, you understand, goes to the Secretary of the 
Interior and 

Mr. Van Voorhis. The estimate as given here? 

Mr. Evans. I explained that fully last year. I will go further for the sake of the 
agencies — to do justice to the agencies— and say I would rather cut $15,000 off for 
clerk hire in the Bureau, and .it would be in the fnterestof justice and in the interest 
of goo(^l service, and give those pension agencies $15,000 more for clerk hire. 

The Chairman. We have no jurisdiction to cut it off of that bill. 

Mr. Evans. No; I think that comes up in another bill; but I say it would be in 
the interest of good service to give the ai^encies $15,000. 

The Chairman. I have not any question from what I saw they were doing at the 
pension agency in Milwaukee and from what they are doing in the Pension Bureau 
here at Washington that they are doing a great deal better service for the money 
there than the average clerks are doing for the money here. 

The Chairman. The next item is for fuel, and that is the same — $250. I mider- 
stand there is only one agency which takes fuel? 

Mr. Benton. Do you mean you can keep the agencies warm for $250? 

Mr. Evans. The most of them are in public buildings, and where they are not we 
generally have an arrangement for rent, heat, and light. 

The Chairman. I presume that is the same for light? 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; although we do not spend quite that much. 

The Chairman. The only item I see there with any change is the item for rents. 
Your estimate for this year is $12,480, whereas you expended last year $16,080? 

Mr. Evans. You see that has l)een running down for the last three or four years. 

The Chairman. This arises from the fact that you are getting into public buildings? 

Mr. Evans. We have got one in Detroit and one at Milwaukee. That agency got 
in there last year. We got into the Detroit building recently and that has reduced 
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it for the next year, and then we have reduced the rent. I have reduced, for instance, 
over at New York, where it was $10,000 a year, I reduced it in 1898 to $5,000, and 
this year it is $4,500, and they have better quarters and better surroundings altogether 
for $4,500. 

The Chairman. The last item is for stationery and other necessary expenses, 
$30,000,~ and your estimate is the same you have had for the last two years? 

Mr. Evans. It is the same we have had there. 

The Chairman. I suppose that will be sufficient and will be needed? 

Mr. Evans. I think so, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I think ^t is all, gentlemen. 

Mr. Benton. I see on pa§i 91, referring to the claims under the war with Spain, 
it has a total of 17,345, and you indicated in your oral testimony that there were 
about 26,000. 

Mr. Evans. This is for June 30, 1899, at the end of the fiscal year, and I spoke of 
them up to December 31. That was just in a general way. 

Mr. Benton. I want to ask you if vou had taken any account of the bill which 
recently passed the Senate and is before the House now, permitting widows to be 
pensioned where their income was as high as $250, and another clause of the bill that 
various slight ailments might be put together, cumulative, and a pension granted on 



them. 



em. Have you made a calculation on it? 

Mr. Evans. We are combining disabilities in the Bureau 



now where- 



Mr. Benton. But this is made mandatory. I suppose you know that act passed 
the Senate a few days ago, and will probably pass the House ? Have you made any 
calculation to know what increase it will make in the number of applications ? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir; we have not, but that $144,000,000 will carry that through, 
and also the widows. 

Mr. Benton. I just wanted to call the committee's attention to the fact that that 
would probably be a law within the next sixty days, and I wanted to ask you another 
question. 

Mr. Evans. As it stands to-day I think this estimate of $144,000,000 will cover it. 

Mr. Benton. Now, another thing; in calculating about the probable number of 

Sensions that will be granted during the fiscal year, and those that will pass out by 
eath, what is your calculation as to the difference? Will there be a greater number 
allowed, in your opinion, than will be lost through death? 

Mr. Evans. Including the Spanish war, there possibly will be. As is often said, 
deaths are uncertain. We of course try to make estimates on those each year, but I 
will say to you that there were men who were familiar with mortuary statistics who 
imdertook to estimate last year, for instance, on deaths, and some in my Bureau 
thought it would run as high as 50,000. You will notice the deaths last year were 
only 654 more than the year before. I believe the Spanish-war pensions and new 
allowances will keep the number up, and possibly it may exceed the deaths. 

Mr. Benton. Then there is another question in that connection; a large number of 
pensioners have widows and minor children, and if they die the roll is not reduced 
much b\' that— sometimes it is increased? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; it only makes one certificate. The law provides it shall be paid, 
of course, to the widow as long as the wndow lives. When the widow dies there is a 
guardian appointed. There are 58,000 children, I think, on the rolls at the close of 
the year, qmte a number among 991,000. 

Mr. Benton. A pensioner rating at $12 dying, his widow geta $8 and her two 
children each get $2, and it will not reduce tliiat pension at all? 

Mr. Evans. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Just one question in reference to clerk hire at the pension agencies. 
Do you feel at Uberty in saying to us that when the legislative committee comes to 
make up its bill and takes into consideration the clerk hire at the Pension Bureau 
here at Washington that you will recommend that there be a reduction in clerk hire 
here commensurate with the increase we have given you at the pension agencies? 

Mr. Evans. I said, Mr. Chairman, I would prefer if I had to keep the clerk hire 
the same for instance in the Bureau and the agencies, that it be taken off the Bureau 
and given to the agencies in the interest of good service. 

The Chairman. You will tell the legislative committee the same thing? 

Mr. Evans. I told a member of the legislative committee, I think he is the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the same thing Saturday, but I do not want to cut the 
Bureau unless it is necessary. I do not want to be cut down. 

The Chairman. I think they need it more at the pension agencies than in the 
Bureau. 

Mr. Evans. I know it is in the interest of the service, Mr. Chairman. 

Thereupon the subcommittee went into executive session. 



